view is more reserved. So far, the United States has not
made its attitude clear. There seem to be certain appre-
hensions regarding the development of German peace
industry. The Soviet Government believes that we need
not fear the development of peace industry in Germany. It
cannot harm anyone; on the contrary, it would meet the
requirements of other European countries, which are in
need of an influx of manufactured goods. In such a case
there would be no grounds for speaking of the danger of
Germany's becoming an overpopulated slum or a country
which economically resembled a poorhouse in the centre
of Europe.
We should take effective measures to eliminate Ger-
many's war potential, to prevent the resurgence of
Germany as an aggressive force. The Soviet Government
insisted, and keeps insisting, that the adoption of a co-
ordinated plan for the liquidation of Germany's war poten-
tial be expedited. At the same time, it should be made
possible for Germany to develop her peace industry and
agriculture. It is towards this that the Allies' efforts in
Germany should be directed.
Had we fulfilled the decision on the level of German
industry adopted last year, we ought to be having now in
the British zone, for instance, a steel industry with an
annual production level of approximately five million tons.
But, actually, the level is 2,500,000 tons. The development
of the coal-mining industry in the Ruhr is likewise lag-
ging. Measures to ensure a proper rise of coal output in
the Ruhr have so far not been taken. Something of a simi-
lar situation obtains in other German industries. As to the
Soviet zone, there all measures are being taken to promote
industry.
We are told that the British taxpayers bear a certain
share of the expenditure on the rehabilitation of Germany.
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